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will probably find Parts II. and III. somewhat dull and far from clear. 
The sentences are clear, but the sections and chapters as such are not 
clear. Here it will be hard for the beginner to grasp the subject-matter 
and chief points, for the lines of thought seem, as one reads, to be con- 
tinually broken. 

All this does not contradict the praise which is the book's due. Its 
general program is good, it is very suggestive and thoroughly consistent. 

The extensive scope of the book makes a discussion of the different 
chapters and their sections difficult. In general the author has purposely 
and successfully refrained from being a partisan. His own philosophical 
convictions and contributions seem to be found chiefly in the chapters on 
Religion, in that on Natural Science and Philosophy and in the con- 
cluding chapter. In the first he defines religion as ' man's sense of the 
disposition of the universe to himself.' Parts of his chapter on Natural 
Science will be familiar to those who have read his pertinent criticism 
of Mr. Ward's ' Naturalism and Agnosticism ' in the first volume of this 
Journal. The concluding chapter points out the present tendency of the 
older systems to make concessions and thus to approach and converge. 
In the final section the author suggests a possible basis for new construc- 
tion. He points out "the collective character of the universe and the 
moral implications of such a pluralistic philosophy. Reality 'must be 
regarded as a collection of all elements, relations, principles, systems, that 
compose it. All truths will be true of it, and it will be the subject of all 
truths. Reality is at least physical, psychical, moral and rational. That 
which is physical is not necessarily moral or psychical, but may be either 
or both of these. . . . There is, then, an indeterminism in the universe, 
a mere coincidence of principles, in that it contains physical, psychical, 
moral, logical orders, without being in all respects either a physical, a 
psychical, a moral or a logical necessity. Reality or experience itself is 
neutral in the sense of being exclusively predetermined by no one of the 
several systems it contains. But the different systems of experience re- 
tain their specific and proper natures, without the compromise which is 
involved in all attempts to extend some one until it shall embrace them all.' 

All of which sounds to the reviewer like an assertion of the right of 
the special problems to be solved each on its own merit against the tend- 
ency to let some one problem dominate over the other problems. 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Princeton University. 

Betting and Gambling: A National Evil. Edited by B. S. Rowntree. 

New York, The Macmillan Co. 12mo. xii + 250 pp. $1.60 net. 

This is a collection of papers edited by B. Seebohm Rowntree. It 
is reviewed in this Journal, not so much for what it contains, as for 
what it does not attempt to do. What is needed is a more thorough, pro- 
found and systematic study of this evil, destructive alike to society and 
to the individual, than here is undertaken. In order to do this a long 
and difficult investigation of the biology, psychology, sociology, economics 
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and ethics of the practice must be undertaken, before any adequate or 
really possible remedy can be found. Because of the lack of just this 
solid foundation some of the papers of this book fail of adequacy; as, 
for example, that on ' The Repression of Gambling,' by the editor. Others, 
however, significantly imply this vast complexity of the problem, notably, 
that by J. Eamsay McDonald, on ' Gambling and Citizenship.' The 
paper by John A. Hobson, on ' The Ethics of Gambling,' valuable as it 
is, begins with a definition of gambling that is unsatisfactory. It is 
not ' The determination of the ownership of property by appeal to 
chance.' Much ownership of property is so determined that is wholly 
legitimate. There should be added to this definition the words, ' in which 
the gain of one is meant to be the loss of the other.' 

On the whole the book is a valuable one and should be widely circu- 
lated. Such papers as that on ' Stock Exchange Gambling,' by A. J. 
Wilson, editor of The Investor's Review, and ' The Deluded Sportsman,' 
by a bookmaker, as well as others mentioned above, and the appendices on 
betting statics, bibliography, etc., are very illuminating. A cheap popular 
edition not only should find a ready sale, but the circulation of it should 
be pushed by all those agencies which have the welfare of society and the 
saving of individual men at heart. Herbert Gardiner Lord. 

Columbia University. 

L'accident et le rationnel en histoire d'apres Cournot. G. Tarde. Revue 

de Metaphysique et de Morale, May, 1905. Pp. 319-347. 
Les rapports de I'histoire et de la science sociale d'apres Cournot. 0. 

Bougle. Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, May, 1905. Pp. 349- 

376. 

In the posthumous publication of selected passages from M. Tarde's 
lectures on Cournot great value is attached to the latter's delineation of 
the several tendencies that have prevailed in the intellectual and religious 
life of Europe, and even more to his success in discovering terms in which 
the interrelations of economic functions may be expressed quantitatively. 
Most space, however, is given to the following criticisms. 

Chance plays in history a role far more important than that assigned 
to it by Cournot. For example, he errs in speaking of the intellectual 
development of modern Europe as an ordered and steady progress, in 
which the Reformation and the Revolution complete the work of the 
Renaissance. As a matter of fact, Luther led a flood of fanaticism that 
not only cheeked the march of reason, but, even as it now recedes, leaves 
a residue of obstruction in the Catholic policy of suppression it provoked. 
In general, Tarde finds no proof that events of to-day are directed towards, 
or are influenced by, the great events that are to come. 

He contends, too, that Cournot's antithesis of chance to reason, in 
human history, rests on a confusion of the subjective, individual life with 
the objective phenomena of social life. It is as in a game of chess: in 
the mind of each player occur conflicts of ideas calling for a rational solu- 
tion. Here chance is the antithesis to reason, though subordinate to it 
so far as chance associations subserve the rational solution. But, to the 



